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I have before ine now four volumes of which the back titles read as 
follows : 



UNITED STATES 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

J. W. Powell, 

Director. 



Eleventh 

Annual Report. 

1889-^90. 

Part 1. — Geology. 



REPORT 



of the 



SECRETARY 

of the 

INTERIOR, 

Vol. 4. 

Part 1. 



1890. 



MESSAGE 



and 

DOCUMENTS 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 



Vol. 4. 
Part 1. 
189(>-'91. 



HOUSE 



EXECUTIVE 



DOCUMENTS. 



2d Session 51st Congress. 
1890-'91. 



Vol. 14. 



Report 

of the 

Director 

of the 

United States 

Geological 

Survey. 



Eleventh 

Annual Report 
of the 

Geological Survey. 

Part 1. — Geology. 



/' 



A casual glauce at the volumes would not show what a more careful 
scrutiny discloses, that they are all one and the same work. This is 
but one of a multitude of documents to which the same confusion 
attaches. 

Another evil resulting from this multiplicity of editions is that i. 
many cases the same work is sent in duplicate and triplicate to thesam< 
person, under the impression that he is being sup[)lied with differen 
publications, as Senators and Eepresentatives themselves sometimes 
fail to recognize the same volume under its several designations. 

The remedy for this evil would seem to be comparatively simple. Le 
but one edition of any document be issued, or let all editions of tin 
same document be i)ractically reduced to one by having them all title( 
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and backed in the same manner. Let the appropriate name^ that which 
most accurately describes its contents and distinguishes it from other 
documents, be put upon the back of every copy issued, so that it can 
be identified at a glance. If additional title on the back is required, as 
in the executive or miscellaneous documents of Congress, let it be evi- 
dently subordinate to the chief title, and not be made an obstacle to the 
identification of the volume. These remarks, of course, apply to docu- 
ments homogeneous in their general character, and of sufficient size to 
form each a volume by itself, as it would be manifestly impracticable 
to deal in the manner suggested with volumes made up of a number of 
separate and distinct documents, such as compose a large portion of 
the executive and miscellaneous documents and reports of committees 
of the two Houses of Congress. 

It is, however, worthy of consideration whether it would not be wise 
to bind separately every document sufficiently large to form a volume 
of convenient size, instead of combining them,* as is so often done in 
the leather-bound series, into unwieldly tomes, bringing within the 
same covers documents as irrelevant and diverse as a report on Indian 
disbursements and the Annual Eeportof the Commissioner of Patents, 
or the AnYiual Report of the Director of the Mint and a report on 
the loss of the steamer Jmnnette, or Revision of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives and Geological History of Lake Lahonton. If seri- 
ous attention were given to it by those having authority in the prem- 
ises, this whole matter could be readily and satisfactorily adjusted. It 
is certain that if this were done it would in many ways enlarge the use 
and increase the value of public documents. 

CLASSIFICATION OF DOCUMENTS. 

The publications of the Government known as Congressional docu- 
ments, which embrace all the annual reports of the Executive Depart- 
ments and offices of the Government and all other reports submitted by 
them, and including by far the larger portion of all public documents, 
are now divided into executive documents, miscellaneous documents, 
and reports of committees of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
This classification has been in vogue for forty years, and has therefore 
become familiar to all parties accustomed to consult them; but on 
general principles, the simpler the classification of documents the more 
convenient will reference to and the indexing of them be found. I see 
no necessity for the division of documents into executive and miscel- 
laneous, or any decided advantage resulting from this classification; 
nor can any good reason be given in many cases for asjsigning docu- 
ments to one class rather than to the other; as, for example, why the 
Annual Report of the Director of the Geological Survey should be 
assigned to the executive document class and the Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology to the miscellaneous document class, or why 
the Report of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries should be classed 

s a miscellaneous document instead of an executive document. Many 

ther instances of this kind can readily be cited. 
It is suggested, therefore, that the executive and miscellaneous doc- 

iments of each House of Congress be consolidated, and that they be 

lesignated, respectively, Senate documents and House documents. 
There will then be two classes for each House, viz., Senate documents. 
Senate reports; House documents. House reports. Then let a series of 

lumbers be arranged which shall be uniformly given to certain annual 
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publications of the Government, so that the same number shall attach 
to the same document year after year. The following enumeration of 
documents is suggested : 

HOUSE DOCUMENTS. 



Vol. 1,N0. 1. 

Vol. 2. No. 2. 

Vol. 3, No. 3. 

Vol. 4,Nf>. 4. 

Vol. 5, No. 5. 

Vol. 6, No. 6. 

Vol. 7, No. 7. 

Vol. 8, No. 8. 



Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
-Vol, 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 



9, No. 9. 

10, No. 10. 

11, No. 11. 

12, No. 12. 

13, No. 13. 

14, No. 14. 

15, No. 15. 

16, No. 16. 

17, No. 17. 

18, No. 18. 

19, No. 19. 

20, No. 20. 

21, No. 21. 

22, No. 22. 

23, No. 23. 

24, No. 24. 

25, No. 25. 

26, No. 26. 

27, No. 27. 

28, No. 28. 

29, No. 29. 

30, No. 30. 
3i,No.3L 
32, No. 32. 



President's Message C annual). 
Foreign Relations (State Department). 
Commercial Relations (State Department). 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on State of Finances. 
Report on Commerce and Navigation (Treasury Department). 
Report on Internal Commerce of the United States (Treasury Depart" 
' ment). 

Report of the Comptroller of the Currency (Treasury Department). 
-Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue (Treasury Depart- 
ment). 
Report of the Coast and Geodetic Survey (Treasury D^artment). 
Report of the Treasurer of the United States (Treasury Department). 
Report of the Director of the Mint (Treasury Department). 
Report of Ihe Secretary of War. 

Report of the Chief of Engineers, parts I, II, etc. (War Department). 
Report of the Chief of Ordnance (War Department). , 

Report of the Chief Si^rnal Officer (War Department). 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Rex)ort of the Postmaster-General.' 
Contracts for carrying the mails. 

Report of the Secretary of the Interior, parts 1, 2, etc. 
Report of the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
Report on the Mineral Resources of the United States. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. 
Report of the Attorney-General. 
Report of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Report of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 
Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Report of the Civil Service Commission. 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Report of the National Museum. 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, etc. 



The simplicity of this scheme is emphasized by putting it in contrast 
with that now in vogue, as follows : 

Vol. 1, No. 1, Pt. 1. Foreign Relations of the United States. 

Vol. 2, No. 1, Pt. 2. Report of Secretary of War, Vol. 1. 

Vol. 3, No. 1, Pt. 2. Report of Secretary of War, Vol. 2, Pt. 1. Engineers, Pt. 1. 

Vol. 4, No. 1, Pt. 2. Report of Secretary of War, Vol. 2, Pt. 2. Engineers, Pt. 2. 

Vol. 5, No. 1, Pt. 2. Report of Secretary of War, Vol. 2, Pt. 3. Engineers, Pt. 3. 

Vol. 6, No. 1, Pt. 2. Report of Secretar/of War, Vol. 2, Pt. 4. Engineers, Pt. 4. 

Vol. 7, No. 1, Pt. 2. Report of Secretary of War, Vol. 3. Ordnance. 

Vol. 8, No. 1, Pt. 3. Report of Secretary of Navy, Vol. 1. 

Vol. 9, No. 1, Pt. 3. Report of Secretary of Navy, Vol. 2. 

Vol. 10, No. 1, Pt. 4. Report of Postmaster-General. 

Vol. 11, No. 1, Pt. 5. Report of Secretary of the Interior, Vol. 1. Lands, etc. 

Vol. 12, No. 1, Pt. 5. Report of Secretary of the Interior, Vol. 2. Indians. 

Vol. 13, No. 1, Pt. .5. Report of Secretary of the Interior, Vol. 3. Miscellaneous. 

Vol. 14, No. 1, Pt. 5. Report of 'Secretary of the Interior, Vol. 4, Pt. 1. Geological 

Survey, Pt. 1. 
Vol. 14, Pt. 2, No. 1, Pt. 5. Report of Secretary of the Interior, Vol. 4, Pt. 

Geological Survey, Pt. 2. 
Vol. 15, No. 1, Pt. 5. Report of Secretary of the Interior, Vol. 5, Pt. 1. Ediicatin 

Pt. 1. 
Vol. 15, Pt. 2, No. 1, Pt. 5. Report of Secretary of the Interior, Vol. 5, Pt. 

Education, Pt. 2. 
Vol. 16, No. 1, Pt. 6. Report of Commissioners of District of Columbia. 
Vol. 17, No. 1, Pt. 7. Report of Secretary of Agriculture, etc. 

The cause of the formidable notation of most of the annual report 
of the Executive Departments above shown is, I suppose, found in tl 
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fact that these reports are submitted to Congress by the President in 
connection with his annual message. It is, however, curious to observe 
that to the message itself no distinct number is given, nor is it even 
indicated, in the notation or the table of contents accompanying the 
executive documents, where the message is found. The fact above 
noted does not appear to afford any adequate reason whatever for con- 
tinuing for a single year this cumbersome system of numbering docu- 
ments. Ko advantage is gained by it. Kot one person in a thou- 
sand who handles these documents understands the meaning of it. It 
simply confuses and bewilders, and can well give way to a simpler sys- 
tem and one more readily comprehensible by all. 

In my judgment, however, it would be still better to discontinue the 
classification of all annual publications as executive and miscellaneous 
documents of the Senate and House of Eepresentatives. It in nowise 
facilitates reference to them, nor renders their identification more easy, 
that these publications are so classified. In fact, there is no evident 
reason why one should be classed as a Senate and another as a House 
document. They are all submitted to Congress and are printed by order, 
not of the Senate or of the House, but of the Congress. There seems, 
therefore, to be no good and satisfactory reason why these regular 
annual reports should be designated as documents either of the Senate 
or of the House. It would, I think, on every consideration, be preferable 
that they should be issued as separate and distinct series, with uniform 
title page and back title, excepting the date, so that each Department 
or bureau series could be arranged by itfeelf, if desired. The following 
examples embody the above suggestion : 



PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 



THE STATE 



and 



of the 



FOREIGN RELATIONS. 



FINANCES. 



1891. 



1891. 



St ite Department. 



Treasury Department. 



REPORT 

of the 

COMMISSIONER 

of 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

1891. 



CONSULAR REPORTS. 
VoL 39. 

Nos. 140 to 143. 
MAY TO AUGUST, 

1892. 



Interior Department. 



State Department. 
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. REPORT 

of the 

DIRECTOR 

of the 

UNITED STATES 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

1891— Vol. 1. 

Interior Department. 



REPORT 

of the 

SECRETARY 

of 

WAR, 

with 

Appendixes. 

1891 
War Department. 



i 



/ 



In contrast with these, the following shows the style now in force: 

HOUSE HOUSE 



EXECUTIVE 

DOCUMENTS, 

1st Sess. 52d Cong. 

1891-'92. 

Vol. 1. 



FOREIGN RELATIONS 

of the 

UNITED STATES. 



1891. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



.DOCUMENTS, 
1st Sess. 52d Cong. 



1891-^92. 



Vol. 49. 



CONSULAR REPORTS, 

Nos. 140 to 143. 
1892. 



HOUSE 

EXECUTIVE 

DOCUMENTS, 

Ist Sess. 52d Cong. 

1891-'92. 

Vol. 5. 



HOUSE 

EXECUTIVE 

DOCUMENTS, . 

Ist Sess. 52d Cong. 

1891-^92. 

Vol. 17. 



REPORT 

of the 

SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Vol. 2—1891. 

ENGINEERS— Part 3. 



REPORT 
of the 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

 

1891. 
GEOLOGY— Part 4. 
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Should these suggestions be adopted, all theaDiiiial reports in ques- 
tion would be excluded frqm the category of executive or miscellaueous 
•documents, leaving to be included in the simple classification ol Senate 
and House documents only such communications as should, from time 
to time, be submitted to either House from the Executive Departments 
or from other sources. The numberof volumes which these documents 
would annually form would be very small. 

UNBOUND DOCUMENTS. 

A large and needless waste in the matter of public documents is 
occasioned by the enormous issue of unbound copies which takes place 
under present regulations. 

It is undoubtedly true that many documents must be delivered in 
unbound form for the immediate use of Congress in current legisla- 
tion, but in the aggregate these form only a small portion of those 
thus issued, chiefly reports of committees and certain of the current 
executive and miscellaneous documents. But that GOO or 700 copies 
each «)f the quarto volumes of the Eleventh Census, of Records of the 
Rebellion, of the Official Register of the United States, of the annual 
reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, of the Geological Survey, and of 
other costly scientific publications of the Government, and of such 
annual reports of Executive Departments as form each a separate and 
entire volume, should be issued in unbound form for such disposition 
as usually befalls these documents seems wholly unnecessary. 

The documents of the Fifty-second Congress, delivered in unbound 
form, amounted to about 140,000 volumes. Of these, more than 100,000 
-were each separate and distinct works, comprising the most valuable 
of Government publications, and which, had they been bound before 
leaving the Printing Office, would have been serviceable for distribu- 
tion, and so of value to the public. 

I am aware that not a few of these documents are selected for bind- 
ing by members of Cungresss under the provision of law allowing each 
Senator and Representative to have bound in special Mnding, at pub- 
lic expense, for his own use, one copy of each and every document 
issued during his term of service. This, however, by no means exhausts 
the supply of unbound documents, especially as each member of Con- 
gress is snpplied with a copy of each volume of Congressional docu- 
ments, bound in full sheep or calf, for his personal use. Some, and 
perhaps many, members are satisfied with this last provision for their 
own library, and therefore make no demands upon the unbound collec- 
tion. 

Reform in this matter will consist either in largely reducing the 
number issued unbonnd, carefully discriminating between those that 
are and those that are not required for immediate use in legislation, or 
in binding all documents which constitute each by itself an independent 
volume before they are sent from the Printing Office, thus making them 
available for general distribution. 

A GENERAL INDEX. 

Nothing is more imperatively demanded in connection with public 
documents than a thorough, exhaustive, comprehensive index. The 
judgment of all librarians and others who have much to do with Gov- 
ernment publications is voiced by the director of the New York State 
library, who says : 
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lu view of the eiiorjiious ;i'nomit of luouoy spout by the General Government on 
public printing, it seems strant^e that proper provision for expert indexing has not 
yet been matle. I should be willing to undertake to prove before a fair and compe- 
tent jury that it would be an enormous gain in the practical value of our public 
documents if they could be satisfactorily indexed by an expert, even if the number 
of copies published were reduced so as to save twenty times the cost of the index- 
ing. The trifling expense is the only conceivable objection to having this work 
properly done, and if the United States is too poor to pay for it they can make a 
specific economy by doing the two things for which there is a constantly growing^ 
demand from intelligent users : (1) Indexing the documents properly; (2) distrib- 
uting them systematically to the libraries of the country. Half the number by this 
method would do live times the good. 

And by the librarian of the Apprentices' Library, New York City, 
who, referring to this subject, uses the following language: 

It is high time something was done to provide a clew to the many valuable works 
now buried in the literary labyrinth called* "jmblic documents." With a general 
index to all public documents heretofore published, on some simple and easily under- 
stood method of classification by subjects, librarians would frequently be able to pat 
these (jovernment publications to good use. As it is, neither the librarian nor the 
reader knows what they contain, and there is no way of finding it out. The conse- 
quence is, that, in the majority of cases, public documents are practically a useless 
incumbrance to a library. Yet no librarian would do without them, for he hopea 
that some day a key will be provided which will unlock their treasures. 

A comprehensive index of all public documents would remedy the 
' — evils of which these gentlemen speak, and would increase immensely 
their use, and, therefore, their value to the public. It is no wonder that 
comparatively few are willing to take the time and trouble to trace the 
discussion of any particular subject as presented in these ])ubIication8, 
or even to search for a single paper that is known to be embraced in 
some volume of this lengthening series, nor that librarians are so often 
confused and perplexed when asked where such papers are to be found* " 
The very multiplicity of documents published makes such an index an 
imperative necessity, if these documents are to any large extent to be 
utilized and to subserve the purposes for which they are printed and 
distributed. It should be prepared after methods approved by the 
best indexers, and week by week, as documents are published, so that 
with the assembling of Congress each year the index of all documents 
issued during the preceding fiscal year may be ready for the use of 
Senators and Representatives, and of all others interested. 

Provision should be made for extending this index backward over 
the documents of preceding Congresses until it shall embrace all the 
publications of the Government from the beginning. 

The index which I have recently prepared of documents issued dur- 
ing the period covered by the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses, 
and which will soon be published, is an effort in this direction, and 
will, I trust, prove an efficient suggestion as to the general form in . 
which an index satisfactory to all may be embodied. 

UNDISTRIBUTED DOCUMENTS. 

It is estimated that there now remain in the various document store- 
rooms, especially those about the Capitol, not less than 1,000,000 vol- 
umes of public documents, which represent the undistributed accumu- 
lations of many years. Some of these date back more than half a cen- 
tury. They embrace all classes of documents, and are, of course, as 
individual volumes, of greatly varying value. The great mass of them, 
however, are ]>robably of very little worth for distribution among the 
public at large. Few citizens would care to receive these old publica- 
tions, and if distributed promiscuously, as are many documents, they 
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will be simply thrown away. By far the most advantageous disposition 
tliat can be made of these documents is to use them, first, to supply defi- 
ciencies in the public, university, and college libraries of the country; 
secondly, to make them the nuclei of new public libraries in communi- 
ties where no libraries now exist, and to this extent encourage the for- 
mation of new libraries. For these purposes this great collection of old 
documents is most valuable. If they are allowed to be scattered by an 
indiscriminate distribution, no such opportunity to benefit libraries, 
and the public through them, is likely ever Ugain to occur. 

To accomplish this end, however, they shouhl all be turned over to 
some one officer of the Government, who shall be responsible for the 
distribution of the entire number, and shall see that each State re-ceives 
its equitable share, and that the documents are most advantageously 
placed for reaching the public at large. It is because 1 believe this to 
be by far the best use that can be made of these old documents that I 
regret the provision in the printing bill now before Congress which 
turns them all over pro rata to the members of the present Congress. 
Of course, no individual Congress has any claim upon them It is only 
a question of how most advantageously to dispose of them, which 
ought to be done at once, as at present they serve no good purpose, but 
are only an incumbrance. Undoubtedly under the provisions of the 
bill referred to, some, perhaps many, of these volunes will find their 
way into public libraries, but few membei s of Congress, I imagine, will 
be able to take the time and trouble to ascertain whether the libraries 
to which they may transmit a portion of their quota are not already 
supplied with these very documents. If the distribution proposed is 
made, the quota of each Senator and Eepresentative will be about 2,000 
volumes, of which I think it is safe to say that not more than one- 
fourth will be of any i)ractical value, unless deposited in libraries now 
without them. Most of them are too antiquated for general distribu- 
tion, and if so distributed will soon find their way to the junk shop and 
paper mill. 

A NEW DEPARTURE. 

I take the opportunity, in this connection, of saying that, in my judg- 
ment, the time has come for a new and somewhat radical departure in 
the whole matter of the distribution of public documents. The pres- 
ent system involves, of necessity, a measure of injustice and partiality, 
and tends to burden the Government with an ever-increasing expendi- 
ture in the way of public printing. The edition of any particular doc- 
ument issued, even if, as in the case of the Agricultural Report, it is no 
less than 500,000 copies, suffices for supplying the volume to only one 
in a large number of the citizens of a State or Congressional district, 
of whom at least many others are equally entitled to a copy. As for 
documents issued in editions of the ordinary number, very few can 
receive a copy. It is not possible, therefore, to make any equitable dis- 
tribution of them among the population, for where only one person can 
>e supplied, a score, a hundred, or a thousand more have, on every proper 
'consideration, an equally just claim to the favor. The proportion of those 
fho can not secure documents must also necessarily increase with the 
ncrease of population, unless Congress is willing to make constantly 
ncreasing appropriations for the printing of documents for gratuitous 
listribution. 

Constant discrimination must, therefore, be practiced in the granting 
if these gratuities at the public expense, and it is no unreasonable or 
mjust reflection i^pon members of Congress to suppose that in many 
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if not the majority of cases this discrimination is in the first place 
based chiefly upon partisan grounds, that these public favors are in 
Republican districts given to Republicans, and in Democratic districts 
to Democrats. This itself is destructive of any fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of Government publications, unless, indeed, these publica- 
tions are regarded as the personal perquisite of each Senator and Rep- 
resentative, to be placed where, in a political sense, they will do the most 
good, or to be used in any other way for his^personal advantage. This 
supposition, however, involves the denial of every argument and 
principle by which the printing and distribution, at vast expense, of 
public documents has hitherto beeu justified, and also the assumption 
of authority on the part of Congress to add indefinitely to the "per- 
sonal perquisites '' of its members. 

In view of these facts, it is worthy of serious consideration whether 
the printing of documents for general gratuitous distribution may not 
properly and wisely be greatly restricted, if not altogether terminated^ 
and in its place be substituted their publication only for the use of offi- 
cers of the Grovernment, for deposit in public libraries, and for sale. I 
would suggest that a sufficient number of all the publications of the 
Government be issued to supply one library in each Congressional dis- 
trict and two at large in each 8tate with a copy of each document, these 
libraries to be dcvsignated depositories of public documents; and that an 
additional number of all important and valuable publications beissued 
sufficient for the supply of, say, 10 public, university, college, and 
g<;bQol libraries in each Congressional district, and 20 at large in each 
State, to be named by Senators and Representatives. 

In the case of States and districts in \vhich libraries to the number 
specified have not yet been established) then documents should be 
deposited in the chief centers of population with some public officer of: 
the county or town, who will hold them for the use of the community,, 
thus bringing them within the reach of all the citizens, and encouraging,, 
as it would in many instances, the establishment of permanent public 
libraries. When this liberal jprovision for libraries is made, the gra- 
tuitous distribution to individuals may properly cease. This principlen 
has already been applied in the case of the Official Gazette of the Patent - 
Office and of certain publications of the Geological Survey, and works,, 
I believe, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Adequate provision must of course be made for the sale of docu- 
ments, the price of which should be merely the cost of reproducing, 
them from stereotype plates. When it is made possible for a citizen 
to consult a public document by resorting to the public library of the - 
town, it can not be consideied a hardship if he be required to pay the- 
small price at which it can be purchased should he desire acopyior his - 
own personal use, either because of its intrinsic value or because it fills 
a vacant space in his library (jase. The begging of documents by our • 
citizens, and the giving of them as a complimentary gratuity by offi- 
cers of the Government, can not but have a demoralizing tendency. 
Therefore, for both economical and moral reasons, I believe it would be 
best to discourage their general gratuitous distribution, and to make 
such provision that any one desiring them can, in an independent and 
manly way, secure them by purchase. 

A BUREAU OF DOCUMENTS. 

The experience and observation of each succeeding year in the mat- 
ter of the distribution of public documents only help to confirm the 
conviction that the one reform most essential, whether regard be had- 
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to economy, or to the general convenience, or to approved business 
methods, is the establishment of one single bureau or ofBce at which 
the whole business of distributing the publications of the Government 
issued for gratuitous distribution, shall be conducted. It is doubtful if 
any other instance can be cited in the conduct either of important pub- 
lic or private affairs in which methods so illy considered, so wasteful, 
so wanting in system, and in general so vicious, have obtained and con- 
tinued in force year after year, with no serious effort at correction. 

The business of publishing and distributing documents has grqwn to 
large proportions, and every one will admit that the distributing as well 
as the publishing should be done on sound business principles. The 
Government has no money to squander in this direction more than in 
the transaction of its ordinary executive business, over the expendi-. 
tures for which a most watchful supervision is exercised. 

The question of how most advantageously to the public, most eco- 
nomically to the Government, most conveniently to all concerned, the 
distribution of the vast mass of public literature which issues from the 
Government Printing Office can be made, certainly deserves coiisider- 
ation, and if better methods than now prevail can be suggested, they 
should be adopted without delay. 

The chief evil of the present method is found in the fact that of 
nearly all public documents there are at least three, and often four, dis- 
tinct agencies of distribution, viz., the Senate, the House of Eepresen- 
tatives, the department under whose supervision the document is pre- 
pared, and the special bureau or office from which it emanates. The 
laws authorizing the printing of documents usually run as follows; 
So many copies for the use of the Senate, so many for the use of the 
House of Eepresentatives, and so many for the use of the Department 
or bureau by which they are prepared. In addition to this, each 
Department publishes an edition, large or small, of its own annual 
reports for its own use. Now, all these distributing agencies act for 
the most part without any information as to, or regard for, what the 
others are doing. One unavoidable consequence is, that duplication 
and triplication of Government favors in the form of documents, often 
costly, exist to a large degree. Another consequence is the employ- 
ment of an unnecessary number of officers and agents in transacting 
the work of distribution. Under the present methods, the document 
and folding rooms of the Senate and House must be maiutained, and 
corresponding offices in the several Executive Departments and 
bureaus, each with its equipment of officers and subordinates, when the 
whole business might and should be conducted under the supervision 
of a single set of officers, involving, almost as a matter of course, a less 
number of subordinates and largely reduced expenditures. 

A third consequence of this multiplicity of agents of distribuiion ij^ 
the scarcely less than general confusion that exists, as' well in the 
minds of members of Congress as on the part of the public at large, as 
to where many Government publications are to be obtained, the ascer- 
tainment of which information costs often not a little trouble and annoy- 
ance. Senators and Eepresentatives are aware that attention to the 
requests of their constituents in the matter of documents involves 
repeated visits to or correspondence with the several Departments of 
the Government, which they would generally, if practicable, gladly 
avoid. 

All these and other evils could in the main be remedied by the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of documents, under the general management of a 
competent executive officer, at which the entire business of distributing 
documents, excepting such as are required for official use, should be 
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conducted. This would make possible at once the introduction of 
sound business principles and methods into tlie conduct of this argel 
department of public affairs, which under existing conditions can not 
possibly be done. It would so centralize and systematize the whole 
work as to reduce expenses to the minimum. It would to a large extent 
relieve the Capitol and the several Executive Departments of that which 
is now an incumbrance in* the way of masses of documents occupying 
rooms which are greatly needed for other purposes. It would make 
I)OSsible, by a simple system of registration, the prevention of all dupli- 
cation* in the distribution of documents of sufficient value to warrant 
the expense of such registration, and thus make a given number of the 
same available for the largest service. It would-subserve the conven- 
ience of all having to do with documents, as it would provide a single 
source from which documents themselves or information regarding 
them could always promptly be secured. It would relieve members of 
Congress of much of the trouble and annoyance which they now expe- 
rience,< as it substitutes one place and agency for dealing with this 
whole question of documents, in place of the many now existing. 

The building for the bureau of documents should be located in imme- 
diate proximity to the Government Printing Office, so that from the 
bindery all documents couhl be transferred to it without the employ- 
ment of wagon transportation, thus avoiding the large expense that 
now attends the delivery of documents to the Capitol and thie Executive 
Departments. It should, however, be entirely independent of the Print- 
ing Office, its chief officer being appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. The two offices should operate as checks upon 
each other. 

A branch post-office should be established at the bureau, so that all 
documents could be mailed at once and taken directly to the postal cars 
at the railroad station, and thus kvoid all the expense of hauling them 
to the city post-office for mailing, as well as the rehandling there 
required. The necessity for a new printing office may make the erec- 
tion of the necessary building for a bureau of documents easily practi- 
cable, and it may also be found that the building can be so located that 
railroad tracks can be readily laid to the very doors of the bureau, so 
that documents could be mailed without any wagon transportation at 
all. 

It is probable that few persons have anji adequate conception of the 
amount of such transportation rendered necessary by the present sys- 
tem. It is estimated that the weight, for instance, of the annual edi- 
tions of the following publications exceeds the figures named : . 

Tons. .%' 

Report of the Secretary of Agriculture 650 

Report of the Commissioner of Education ^. 60 

Report of the Smithsonian Institution «i 50 

Report of the Geological Survey 120 

Abridgement of Message and Documents 50 

That the weight of the reports of the Eleventh Census v^ill not be less than 1,30( 
tons, nor that of the entire edition of Rebellion Records less than 2,000 tons. Th< 
weight of the "usual number" edition of the documents of the Fifty-second Con 
^ress probably exceeds 650 tons, while that of all the documents appertaining to oi 
issued during the Fifty-second Congress can not be less than 5,000 tons, or 10,000,00( 
pounds. 

Under the existing system most of these documents, before they 
leave the city on the way to their final destination, must be transferred 
first from the bindery to the Congressional or departmental folding 
rooms, then from these folding rooms to the post-office, and finally from 
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tbe post-office to the railway station, necessitating their being handled 
at least seven times. This is equivalent to the loading, unloading, and 
wagon transportation from one place to another of 15,000 tons, or 
30,000,000 pounds, and to the single handling of 35,000 tons, or 70,000,000 
ipounds, of the public documents of a single Congress. 

By the establishment of a bureau of documents, as suggested, how- 
ever, with railway tracks adjacent thereto, the labor and expense of 
this multiplied hauling and handling of documents can be vastly 
reduced. The documents would then be delivered by the bindery to 
the bureau, and by the bureau to the mail car, without the intervention 
of any wagon transportation whatever, and with the least possible 
amount of handling of individual volumes. 

When regarded from a business point of view, there.seems to be no 
single legitimate objection to the establishment of such a bureau of dis- 
tribution, subserving, as it must, the general convenience, and result- 
ing, as it may readily be made to do, in a large saving of public money. 
It is certain that if this were the business of an individual, and not of 
the Government — if the expenses were paid from a private purse and 
not from the public treasury — the clumsy and costly system now in force 
would not b^ tolerated a single day. 

It is objected to the establishment of a bureau of documents that it 
will, in some way, interfere with the rights and prerogatives of mem- 
bers of Congress and heads of departments and bureaus, and put in 
jeopardy certain privileges now enjoyed by them. This objection, how- 
ever, is absolutely without foundation. What can the head of the 
bureau of documents do in this direction that can not now be done by 
the superintendents of the Senate and House folding rooms? What- 
ever privileges are granted bylaw would continue, and it would be 
very easy for Congress to formulate such regulations for application in 
the daily administration of the bureau as would secure each member 
the full enjoyment of these privileges. No document belonging to the 
quota of any Senator or Eepresentative would be distributed except 
upon his order, and then not without having his "compliments^' or his 
autograph attached, or without its being accompanied by information 
that it is sent upon his order, thus securing to him all the credit and 
honor attaching to the gift. 

Should any Senator or Eepresentative, as would undoubtedly some- 
times be the case, desire to withdraw the whole or a portion of his 
quota of any document from the bureau for the purpose of personally 
supervising its distribution, or of attaching his frank to the individ- 
ual volumes with his own hands, this could be done as readily as under 
the existing system. During sessions of Congress such telephonic and 
messenger service should be provided as the convenience of members 
requires, so that their orders could reach the bureau and be executed 
with the least possible delay. 

The same remarks apply to the heads of departments and offices of 
he Government whose quotas of documents would be held for distri- 
3ution by the bureau. Their privileges should and could be just as 
sarefuUy guarded in every particular, and whatever advantages are 
supposed to accrue from their direct distribution of documents should 
in all the correspondence and other acts of the bureau be secured to 
bhem. All these things are mere matters of detail in the administration 
rf the bureau, and it is believed can be readily arranged to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

It is also urged as an objection to the proposed plan that probably 
certain members of Congress would be unwilling to submit to the head 
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of the bureau lists of constituents to whom they wish their documents 
sent, lest some partisan or unfriendly use should be made of them. 
In reply to this, it may be said that the bureau of documents is the 
Jast place in which a partisan spirit should be tolerated, and that the 
least attempt to make use of lists in the manner indicated should meet 
with summary punishment. This can be provided for by bureau 
regulations or by Congressional action. In the second place, the same 
objection holds against submitting lists to the superintendents of the 
folding rooms of the two Houses. The same perverted use can as 
readily be made of them there as in the bureau of documents. The fact 
is, however, that this evil is probably one of the imagination alone. 
In the third place, if any member of Congress fears that his lists will 
not be treated confidentially by the bureau, or if for any reason he 
prefers that no one shall know what disposition he makes of his docu- 
ments, he will always be at liberty, as now, to withdraw his quota and 
distribute it from his own rooms. 

Objection has also been raised against a bureau of documents on the 
alleged ground that it Avill increase the expense of their distribution; 
that such a bureau, once established, will tend to grow in the matte^jc 
of employes altogether beyond the necessities of the service. What 
has been already said is perhaps a suflBcient reply to this objection. 
The saving which might be effected in the single matter of transporta-* 
tion would suffice to pay a large portion of the expenses of the bureau, 
while the centralization and consolidation of the whole business will, if 
properly conducted, necessarily render it possible to reduce the num- 
ber of employes required. In addition, much space now occupied by 
documents in the Departments, at the Capitol, and in rented buildings 
become available for other uses, and rent now being paid for equiv^ 
alent accommodations cease. In a building constructed especially for 
the purpose, documents can be stored and handled much more econom- 
ically, both as to space and labor, than in the ordinary document 
rooms. Furthermore, the number of employes of the bureau could not, 
at any time, exceed that which Congress deems proper, any more than, 
is the case with the folding rooms of the Senate and House, as the 
number must be determined by the action of Congress itself. All appre- 
hension of extravagance in this direction is, in my judgment, entirely 
without foundation. If the plan suggested is ever tried, the condition 
of things in this respect will be found eminently satisfactory in com- 
parison with that which now exists. 

It is somewhat singular that a practice which is approved and adopted 
in the interest of economy in the transaction of almost every other 
large business should be questioned and refused application in this, as 
though the unification and consolidation of this whole work would 
result in larger expenditures. On the contrary, it is altogether proba- 
ble that the amount saved by discontinuing the present system and 
establishing a single bureau of documents would suffice to pay nearly 
all, if not the entire, expenses of its administration. 

It is not believed that any possible arguments can be urged against 
the proi)osition here submitted which can justify continuing the cum 
bersome and extravagant system now in vogue, or the force of whict 
would not be quickly dissipated by the practical operations of the 
bureau of documents, which, under the strictly impartial, upright, anc 
responsible administration of its affairs that alone should be tolerated 
would soon vindicate the wisdom of its establishment by introducini 
convenience, order, unity, and economy into this by no means unit" 
portant department of the public service. 

To recapitulate, the reforms above suggested are : 



